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of the members. The club is doing a good work in placing before the 
drafting fraternity material for instruction that could be gained only by 
long travel. 

On the profession at large it is doing a good work also in elevating 
the standard of architecture in the West as well as the opinion of archi- 
tecture held by the public. N. Max Dunning. 

BESSIE POTTER. 

BESSIE POTTER is a picturesque, little figure in American art. 
Young as she is, and little as she seems to exact of a complacent 
world, she has made for herself a distinct position and allows no 
one to occupy it with her. Her delicacy, her personal charm, a certain 
graceful appeal in her manner, would lead one to believe her weak and 
malleable — ^the kind of woman who needs caresses and protection. But 
this eflfect is deceptive and covers firm intelligence and quick decision, 
the ability to observe accurately and minutely, and the will and power to 
translate impressions confidently. In her work Miss Potter has imi- 
tated no master ; she has been guided only by herself, her alert artistic 
coQScience. By this I do not mean that she has gained nothing from other 
sculptors, but that she has studied them to the advantage and not to 
the loss of her special personal talent. She has force enough, and strength 
of will, to sing her own song fearlessly. A pupil of the Art Institute, 
and of Mr. Ivorado Taft, all of her actual study has been done in Chicago. 
Twice she has been abroad, the first time for five months only, the second 
for about a year; but though she worked much and observed more, she 
did not actually study with any master. Her taste is catholic, and if she 
leans a little toward Rodin, it does not detract from her admiration of 
Meunier, Bartholome, French, Herbert Adams, and the great company. 
From the character of her work, it would be dij65cult to guess the source 
of her inspiration. For every true artist, indeed, the main inspiration 
must come from within. He may receive innumerable useful hints from 
other workers in the same field, but if he has something to say it insists 
upon a personal expression. 

The hint which on the surface seems to have been most valuable to 
Miss Potter is one which, oddly enough, she never received. Her figur- 
ines appear to have been suggested by the beautiful work in terra cotta 
done by the sculptors of Tanagra, yet it was quite unknown to her when 
she began to model her diminutive portraits. At that time very few of 
the Tanagra figurines had been brought to Chicago, and none of them 
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had been publicly exhibited. Miss Potter asserts that she had not even 
heard of them until she was told that they had suggested her own work. 
The point has some importance, but even if she had taken the idea from 
the Greeks, it would not detract from her own originality, for there is 
nothing imitative in her little portraits. And it is another characteristic 
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of the true artist to take possession of his material wherever he may find 
it, and prove his right by so infusing it with his own spirit that it 
becomes a new thing. One motive of the Tanagra figurines was the 
representation of the manners and customs of daily life, and out of it 
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grew an exquisite and very personal art. This idea of a people who 
would have been practically forgotten but for the use they made of it, 
Miss Potter has applied to modern life and modern costumes and condi- 
tions. It seemed revolutionary at the beginning, but it was a revolution 
which required no justification. The figurines soon came to be a nat- 
ural, almost an inevitable expression of our character and habits. As 
portraits they are perhaps more trivial than some larger work might be, 
but it is another evidence of Miss Potter's skill that she can transform 
this fault into a virtue. Their very triviality — their intellectual fragil- 
ity — permits them to be intimate and personal. It gives them a special 
individuality as the record of a passing thought, the grace of a happy 
moment, the flowering of an emotion. They are impressionistic, suggest- 
ing character without expressing it. A profound study of it would be 
out of keeping with their airy delicacy, though in Miss Potter's hands 
they reveal as much as the observer is clever enough to read. Tenderness, 
joy, melancholy, the lighter emotions, are well within their range. They 
have the gayety and grace of vers de sociiti ; they are lyrical rather than 
epic. And the danger in both arts lies in the same direction — in the 
direction of " the too pretty and the sentimental." Miss Potter has not 
escaped it altogether ; a few of her little figures are frivolous, and a few 
more are so pretty that you tire of them in a month. Occasionally, too, 
she does not make you feel the body under its draperies. But these are 
her failures, and their number is surprisingly small. At her best, the 
figurines are a joyous and lovely expression of a charming side of our 
life. They are like flowers in their poise and delicacy, and in their exqui- 
site fragility. 

There is much variety of pose and gesture and emotion in these stat- 
uettes. Of the earlier ones, the girl with the chrysanthemum and she 
of the parasol and veil and jaunty attitude are a bit flippant ; their 
interest is too ephemeral for sculpture. Yet they, too, are an aspect of 
life as it is lived at this end of the century. The girl holding a fan is of 
the same class, but she has more character ; her charming personality is 
vividly presented. One understands what she would do and how she 
would talk if one grew to know her better. To a certain extent this is 
true also of the girl with a veil. She is trim and chic, and her attitude 
indicates her quality. But one wearies of it. The "Girl Reading" 
only recently exhibited, is less typical, but it has more repose and more 
beauty. The lines of it are excellent, the straight Mexican chair con- 
trasting with the curve of the figure, the careless abandon of the attitude. 
The ** Dancing Girl," also new, is better still. The personification of 
the modern skirt dance, it has its grace of line, its sinuousness of move- 
ment, its rhythm. The dancer is caught in a pause of the dance — the 
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sculpturesque moment of arrested motion — on the eve of flight, and 
suggesting its musical symmetry. The simplicity and beauty of the 
action are exceptional — the curve of the back, the fall of the lifted skirt, 
the long line of the ribbons accenting the bend of the draperies, and the 
flexibility of the lithe, joyous young body. This and ''The Young 
Mother," an odd contrast to it, show the progress which Miss Potter is 
making — prove that she is not satisfied to stand still. The blissful little 
group last mentioned is much the finest thing she has ever done. It is 
the oldest of all subjects and the newest. . And though Miss Potter treats 
it in the simplest manner, without exaggerating or even emphasizing its 
sentiment, one feels that she has something of her own to say. The 
position, with the left foot on a stool and the knees apart, is eminently 
natural, but in'its frankness there is something more subtle even than in 
the handling of the simple draperies. The droop of the head is artful, 
too, for it makes one wish to see the face more clearly. But the rarest 
thing about the little group is that every part of it is infused with an 
exquisite tenderness. 

Miss Potter has done some excellent work with children, the life-size 
double bust of " The Twins " proving her ability to give them individu- 
ality. A little bust called "Mildred " is more childishly charming, and 
shows a more intimate knowledge of character. And the recent figurine 
of a little girl who is industriously engaged in eating a potato with a 
wooden spoon is delightful. It suggests Boutet de Monvel in its frank 
acceptance of the peculiarities which are really the charm of childhood. 
Stevenson and Eugene Field and Kenneth Grahame have done the same 
thing in literature, and in this sketch Bessie Potter shows that she, too, 
has had a glimpse of the enchanted land 

"Where the Dinkey-Bird is singing 
In the amfalula tree." 

; ■ These things are of the right sort, not^only because of what they are 
in themselves, but because of what they indicate for the future. In look- 
ing at them one feels that they are not the end. The brain which con- 
ceived them is too restlessly ambitious to be satisfied with any achievement. 
Miss Potter has done much life-size work, or she could not model her 
figurines so skillfully, bht it is less exceptional than they. Whether she 
will drift into it more and more is a question which one hopes that time 
may answer in the negative. The present is a transitional period, appar- 
ently, in her career. She has not yet amalgamated all that she saw in 
Europe last year; she has not yet found herself. Just now she is tired of 
society figures and their Parisian accoutrements, and is planning to retreat 
to the fields and study the American workingman in his habit as he lives. 
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The subject is interesting and Miss Potter should be able to do something 
with it. But whether with this thing or another, in some way she will 
find her voice and it will not be quite the same voice as before. Her 
energy and her ambition indicate that we shall not regret the old in wel- 
coming the new. Lucy Monroe. 
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